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THE COMFORTABLE SUPERVISOR. 


HURLOCK CHASE. 
BY G. E, SARGENT, AUTHOR OF “‘STORY OF A CITY ARAB,’ 
CHAPTER LY.—MR. CRICKETT CONSUMMATES HIS TREACHERY. 


IN a low-pitched and old-fashioned but rather elegantly 
furnished room, and by a cheerful fire, sat a man some- 
thing under middle age, in dressing-gown and slippers. 
A small table was drawn up to his side, on which stood 
a lamp and a decanter of transparent liquid to which Mr. 
Crickett would have had no difficulty in giving a name. 
A tumbler half filled with a steaming mixture was by 
its side; and from this the sole occupant of the snug 
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, room took an occasional sip, while he perused, evidently 


with considerable interest, a book which he held in his 
hand. 

Still occasionally sipping his gin-and-water, and the 
best Hallands gin too (the truth may as well come out), 
he had just laid down his book to light a cigar—a rare 
luxury in those times—when a sudden stir below inter- 
rupted his quiet enjoyment. A minute afterwards a 
visitor was announced. 

“He won’t send up his name, sir,” said the hand- 
maiden. 

“He won't, ch?” 
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“And he came up to the back door, through the 
garden, sir,” added the girl. 

“He did, did he? What sort of a genius does he 
look like ?” asked the supervisor; for such, in truth, was 
the solitary gentleman. 

“ A very queer sort of one,” replied the servant; “only 
there’s nothing to be seen of him but his eyes and his 
nose. But he says he is come on business.” 

“Oh, very well; show him up, then. But first, put 
these things away ”’—he pointed to the decanter and glass. 

In another minute heavy footsteps were on the stairs, 
and the door once more opened to admit Mr. Crickett, 
who closed it carefully after him, then looked sus- 
piciously round the room, before removing the thick 
comforter which concealed his features. All this time 
the Government official stood looking on with grave 
curiosity not unmixed with amusement. 

“You know me, Mr. Bateman?” said the visitor, 
when he had unmuffled himself. 

“Yes, I know you, Mr. Crickett,” said the gentle- 
man, drily. 

“You'll excuse my coming in secret, like,” said Mr. 
Crickett, apologetically: “I was obliged to climb over 
your garden wall, though.” 

“ A very great liberty,” returned Mr. Bateman; “but 
I suppose the end will justify the means. I am to 
understand, then, that you did not want to be seen 
in our pleasant town. Very judicious, Sit down, 
Mr. Crickett.” 

“I dare say you are surprised to see me in your house, 
Mr. Bateman,” said the butler, as he dropped into a chair. 

“Not a bit surprised,” retorted the other: “I have 
expected you many @# day, and knew I should see you at 
last. * ‘ The biggest rogues always turn king’s evidence,’ 
you know; and that’s what you are after now, of 
course.” 

“Ha, ha! Always fond of a joke, Mr. Bateman,” 
said the visitor, gulping down his rising wrath. 

“ Always, very. And now, what is it, Mr. Crickett ?” 

We shall spare our readers the remainder of the 
dialogue, which lasted till past midnight, and was intro- 
duced by the help of the hastily banished decanter, which 
was recalled, and by some substantial viands as well, 
placed on the table before Mr. Crickett, who, as will be 
recollected, had (in his zeal for the service in which he 
was engaged) fasted the greater part of the day. After 
this the -negotiations went on merrily enough, and 
before the conclusion of the interview the intended 
treason was consummated. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that Mr. Crickett was an equal match to the 
supervisor, and took care to make his bargain secure 
against all risk of disappointment, by exacting the 
strongest guarantees from the Government official, both 
for secrecy with regard to the intelligence he had sold, 
and for the reward of his treachery. 

“There, sir,” said Mr. Crickett, when the conference 
had closed, “ you'll have such a capture, if you and your 
people mind what you are about, as hasn’t been heard of 
for many a year.” Thus saying, he resumed his dis- 
guise, and was conducted by his host to the garden 
door, which Mr. Bateman unlocked, and was soon lost 
to sight. 

“A precious scoundrel that!” said the supervisor to 
himself, as he returned to his room; “but that’s no 
business of mine,” he added. 


CHAPTER LVI,—THE STORY OF A WEEK, 
THE events of the ensuing week may be passed over 


with a brief summary, preparatory to the final scenes 
which are near at hand. 
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To begin with the Priory. We may be sure that the 
two sisters were busily occupied in preparing for the 
reception of their nephew and niece, and for the secret 
flight they contemplated. It was not without some 
tender emotions that, as the time drew near, they 
thought of leaving the home which had so long sheltered 
them; but they had never been mote that trustees (so 
they said) of their absent and missing brother’s pro. 
perty; and, now that the rightful owner was coming, 
their trusteeship was closed, and their gentle reign at 
the Priory was over. Other sovereigns had abdicated 
their thrones; so also would they. 

Mr. Crickett (who, after his temporary absence, had 
resumed his duties, together with his brown wig and 
ruffled shirt) heard of the determination of his mistresses 
with a sort of stolid indifference—even signifying his 
willingness to accompany them to the world’s end if 
required—which, in their belief, proved very strongly 
how very deep was his personal attachment: This was 
comforting; for Melly and Prissy had expected much 
opposition to their plans from “ William,” and had armel 
themselves with powerful arguments to meet his objec- 
tions. And so the week passed quickly away at the 
Priory. 

More quickly than at Fairbourne Court, the master 
of which returned from Hurlock Chase, on the evening 
already described, in a state so bordering on frenzy 
that it alarmed the whole household, and suggested to 
the mind of Robert (who Sill wore the Fairbourne 
livery) the desirableness of putting his unfortunate 
master under restraint. And though the violence of 
Roger Gilbert’s excitement subsided on the following 
day, his whole demeanour continued to be so strange as 
to give extreme concern to his lady, who, ignorant of its 
immediate cause, attributed it to approaching illness, 
and insisted upon the visit of the family doctor, who, 
in his turn, was at first puzzled by the symptoms ex- 
hibited by his patient, and suggested the propriety of a 
strict though secret watch being kept over him. 

In the course of the following day, however, rumours 
began to spread which opened the doctor’s eyes to, the 
cause of Mr. Gilbert’s malady. -Whence these rumour 
were derived it was hard to say; but people were every: 
where (except at Fairbourne Court) talking, with bated 
breath at first, and then more loudly and boldly, of Roger 
Gilbert’s impending ruin; and the most extravagant 
stories were told of his embarrassed circumstances. He 
had been living for years (so it was said) on the reputa- 
tion of wealth which had no existence save in his om 
boasting and in the credulity of his neighbours and 
creditors. He had mortgaged his estate for double its 
actual value, by means of forged title-deeds; he had 
overdrawn his private account at his bank, twenty thou- 
sand, thirty thousand, fifty thousand pounds; he had 
had dealings with Jew money-lenders in London, who 
had charged forty, sixty; a hundred, three hundred per 
cent. for temporary accommodations, till his liabilities in 
this quarter exceeded the entire value of his estate, had 
it been unencumbered; he had sold his daughter to 
Squire Brooke for ten thousand, twenty thousand pounds 
(it is astonishing how glibly and absurdly people who 
live upon shillings, pence, and farthings can talk of thou 
sands of pounds); he had had a dozen writs served 
upon him in one day, and as many executions were 
waiting the expiration of the term of grace, to be pu 
into Fairbourne Court ; he was in daily and hourly feat 
of being arrested and sent to the county gaol, and con: 
sequently had barricaded himself in his strong-room, 
into which no one was admitted but his wife. These 
are but specimens of the reports which widely spread 
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themselves through the country from day to day, to the 
discredit of Roger Gilbert, who, happily ignorant of the 
enormous exaggerations, had enough to do, as it was, to 
ponder over his approaching ruin, and to fly from one 
abortive scheme to another for its avoidance. 

Added to these extravagant rumours were others 
which had, if not a better foundation, more truth, at any 
rate, in their superstructure. It was said that Mr. 
Gilbert’s impending ruin was to be traced mainly to his 
secret connection with the contraband trade; that the 
profits of smuggling, great as they were, had been more 
than swallowed up in its expenses; that, with regard to 
these profits, the old proverb was applicable, “ Light 
come, light go;” that Mr. Gilbert, having a regard to 
his own reputation, and being obliged to keep apparently 
clear of complicity with the men who carried on the 
trade, had been hugely cheated by them, especially by 
the notorious smuggler Wincheap; and that the heavy 
bribes which were known to have been paid to corrupt 
custom-house officers and excisemen had all come out 
of Mr. Gilbert’s pocket, without any return. These 
circumstances, added to recent losses by captures, were 
sufficient to account for the expected downfall of Fair- 
bourne Court and its owner. So it was whispered. 

And as “coming events cast their shadows before,” 
so it was currently said (though it could never be ascer- 
tained whence the report sprung) that a heavy venture 
was on foot, in which all the smuggling force of the 
country-side would be engaged, and which would ‘be the 
making or breaking of numerous members of that party ; 
that the military auxiliaries of the custom-house officers 
had been increased in number, by drafts from a neigh- 
bouring inland garrison; and that a Government sloop 
was expected off the coast, to assist in making a decisive 
sweep of the smugglers and their goods into one broad, 
strong net, from which there would be no escape. 

It may be supposed that these rumours (especially 
those more directly bearing upon Mr. Gilbert, extra- 
vagant as they were) created an uneasy feeling even in 
the minds of those who were either too well informed or 
too well disposed to believe them, or to believe them, 
at all events, without the grain of salt recommended by 
the old Roman. And it is not to be wondered that, 
during the week on which our story has entered, de- 
mands from impatient creditors came pouring in upon 
the various houses of business in the neighbouring town 
with which Roger Gilbert was known, or even supposed 
to beconnected. There was a run upon the bank, which 
was duly met, however, by the most prompt and energetic 
measures of the acting partners, and by timely supplies 
from the London house with which the country bank 
was in correspondence; and the great brewery was 
driven to notify privately to those whom it concerned, 
that though the influential name of Gilbert was retained 
by the firm, Roger Gilbert had long ceased to have an 
interest in its affairs. The smaller and weaker concerns 
which had been kept afloat by Mr. Gilbert’s reputed 
wealth were necessarily driven to extremities; and 
among the rumours of that eventful week were those of 
the approaching bankruptcy of Blanque and Co., the 
wholesale grocers; Gilbert and Co., the carriers; Nihil 
and Co., the ironmongers; and Nemo, Gilbert, and Co., 
the land-surveyors. So the week passed away with 
Roger Gilbert. 

_ At Hurlock Chase, as may be supposed, there was 
little gaiety. The week dragged heavily away, as many 
other weeks had dragged, and as weeks will drag, whe- 
ther in mansion or in cottage, where there is no love, nor 
respect, nor confidence. Poor Clara—her brief fit of 
passionate determination having subsided—had again to 
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endure the tyranny of her husband, enhanced by the 
malignant triumph with which he seasoned the infor- 
mation of the trouble hanging over Fairbourne Court. 

It is superfluous to dwell on the movements of the 
smuggling confraternity while their great stroke of 
business was pending. Toall appearance “The Squirrel” 
had subsided into its normal quietude, and George 
Parsley was to be seen every day lounging about his 
house and homestead as usual, complaining to every 
chance acquaintance, as was his wont, that the profits of 
“The Squirrel” did not pay for its spirit-license. More 
close observers, however, might have detected signs of 
activity in the arrangements of the house and stables, 
and would have noted certain preparations somewhat 
inconsistent with the landlord’s complaints of want of 
custom. , 

Mr. Wincheap was no morc seen, during that week, 
in the neighbourhood of “ The Squirrel” and of Hurlock 
Chase, and he heard with apparent indifference the 
rumours of an expected landing of contraband goods. 
As we have said, it was never ascertained how these 
reports got wind; but it is shrewdly to be suspected 
that Mr. Wincheap himself assisted in spreading them, 
as the part of the coast especially spoken of in connec- 
tion with the landing was Ladies’ Cliff, a headland some 
ten or twelve miles from Whichwhich Bay. Our readers, 
referring to a previous chapter, will understand that 
Mr. Wincheap and his friends had an interest in the 
circulation of such a rumour. 

While these matters occupied the thoughts of Mr. 
Winchéap and others, the gipsies’ camp on Marley 
Heath was in a state of rest. The Ripley faction were 
away, and the Lees occupied the ground undisturbed, 
and betrayed no symptoms of striking their tents. So, 
during the day, Moses himself, with half a dozen or more 
stout young fellows of his tribe, might have been seen 
lazily working at their professed trades—some in the 
manufacture of tin-ware, others in the preparation of 
butchers’ “ skivers” and clothes-pegs, while the women 
and children were more industriowsly employed in the 
hop-grounds of a farmer in the neighbourhood of the 
Heath. 

Meanwhile, our friend Mr. Wainfleet, the London 
lawyer, seemed to have an accumulation of business on 
his hands, which detained him that entire week in the 
neighbourhood of Hurlock Chase, though he set no foot 
within its inner boundaries, and did not again visit his 
old friends at the Priory. One day he spent in the 
town of B——, taking up his quarters for the night at 
“The George,” and complaining, as usual, to the patient 
Mr. Emery of the impossibility of sleeping with any 
comfort out of the noise of London; another day he 
dined by appointment at the Grange with Sir Richard, 
after transacting a morning’s business with the baronet 
in his library; another day he rode over to H——, and 
was closeted some two or three hours with Armitage, the 
sheriff’s officer—a conjunction which bore no favourable 
aspect towards certain defaulting debtors of that district ; 
another day he hired a post-chaise at B——, and drove 
to Billingsea, but for what purpose the present deponent 
saith not. Intermediately, the active and somewhat 
fidgety old bachelor made flying visits to Robin’s 
Hurst and to the Wash, where he made himself at home 
with old Samuel Austin and his dame, and conducted 
himself with much respectful gallantry to blind Marty 
Carey. He might have been seen, too, at the forge, 
inspecting the works with apparent interest, and enter< 
ing into familiar conversation with Will Carter, the fore- 
man, respecting the decline of the iron-trade; also at 
Leanacres, where he gave Tom Carey the right hand of 
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fellowship very heartily, and congratulated him on the 
expected return of Harry Rivers with his young wife. 
He began, on this occasion, to joke with Tom on the 
subject of matrimony, and to tell him that it was a 
shame that a great, strapping, manly fellow of his inches 
should persist in remaining unmarried; but he was met 
with a look of such deep gravity that his joke dropped 
pointless. 

“T shall never marry, I believe, sir,” said Tom. “You 
saw me following my Mary to the grave; and you didn’t 
disdain to follow too—God bless you for your kindness, 
Mr. Wainfleet ; but though Mary is buried out of sight, 
she is my Mary still, and—no, I don’t think I shall ever 
marry, sir.” 

“You are a good fellow, Tom,” replied the lawyer, 
shaking hands with Carey again, “and there are not 
many women worthy of you; and I beg your pardon 
for trying to joke with you.” And so that matter 
ended. 

On another day of that same week Mr. Wainfleet 
might have been seen at the lodge of Fairbourne Court, 
chatting familiarly with Mrs. Gower, and doing his best 
to spoil the teeth of her biggest boy by cramming him 
with sweetmeats, of which he seemed to have a wonder- 
ful store; and anon he was riding leisurely over Marley 
Heath and halting at the gipsies’ camp, where he held 
some desultory confabulation with Moses Lee, and made 
purchase of a toasting-fork, which, after carrying for a 
mile or two in his whip-hand, he gave away at the first 
cottage he came to. 

In all these erratic movements (which, as far as our 
story is concerned, were objectless) the busy lawyer was 
in fact only acting out his natural impulse, which led 
him to make acquaintance with everybody’s business, or, 
to use the more homely expression of the district, to 
have a finger in every pie. Probably the general and 
particular information Mr. Wainfleet thus picked up 
served his turn, by giving him a more correct insight 
into human nature, and a more perfect knowledge of his 
numerous clients, than he might otherwise have obtained. 
We beg leave, nevertheless, to protest against being sup- 
posed to sympathize with a propensity which (under 
less prudent guidance than that of our inquisitive friend) 
is likely to work more mischief in a day than can be 
undone in many a year. 


CHAPTER LVII.—AT “THE GEORGE INN.” 

Havine thus through the whole week been perpetually 
on the move, and yet, like a pea on # tobacco-pipe (to 
use another south-country simile), revolving or gyrating 
in apparently spasmodic jumps around the spot to which 
he seemed pinned, Mr. Wainfleet eventually took up his 
quarters again at “ The George Inn,” it being then the 
evening of the day on which Henry Rivers was expected 
to arrive from London with his wife and their slender 
train. Here, after giving orders for a sumptuous dinner 
(on his own responsibility) for the coming travellers, 
the fussy old lawyer tried to settle himself down in a 
private room, by a cheerful fire, and to pass away the 
time by looking over his law papers, of which, with 
quantum sufficit of red tape, he had a plentiful store. 
At length his impatience overcame his devotion to 
Themis, and he rang the bell for the waiter. 

“They are not come yet, Emery ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Very strange! They ought to have been here an 
hour ago. The roads are good—good for this abomi- 
nab‘e, hilly, muddy country.” 

“Yes, sir; but not so very strange either, if all reports 
are true,” said the waiter. 
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“Reports! what reports?” said the lawyer, testily, 
“ Reports, indeed! I am sick and tired of reports; 
have been regaled with nothing else all the week. Why, 
man, I might have breakfasted, dined, and supped on 
reports, and slept on them too; that is to say, if sleep 
were possible with me. But what new reports are there?” 

“Only that the horses for miles round have been 
taken up for this night’s work, and among them all the 
post-horses at R——.” (This was the last stage on the 
London road to B——.) “They say, sir, that what the 
smugglers haven’t made free with have been got hold of 
by the custom-house officers.” 

“And so travellers on lawful business are to be 
stopped on the road, to give those fellows a better op. 
portunity of shooting each other down and cutting one 
another’s throats P” 

“Tt seems so, sir,” said the waiter. “ But perhaps 
the horses which will have brought the carriage from 
the stage beyond will come on from R—— when they 
have rested. Most likely, I should say, Mr. Wainfleet.” 

“Hum! All we have to do is to wait, then, I suppose. 
But I hope the dinner won’t be spoiled, friend.” 

“No, sir; I'll take care to keep it back,” said the 
waiter, complacently. 

* And you are sure that the pair of horses which! 
ordered to be ready for the Priory have not been smug- 
gled away ?” 

“Quite sure, sir. They are safely locked in the 
stable, and old Wimsett the postilion with them,” said 
the waiter, laughing. “Mr. Bateman wanted to get 
hold of them, though,” he added. 

“Mr. Bateman is—a clever fellow,” said the lawyer, 
suddenly checking himself; “ but there’s no harm in 
wishing him a more honourable occupation, I suppose. 
Well, there’s nothing more to be done, is there ?” 

“T am afraid not, sir.” 

There was nothing else to be done; 


and the old 
lawyer once more seated himself, snuffed his candles, 
and renewed his former occupation. 

An hour, two hours, passed away; and then patience 
was rewarded by hearing the sound of wheels breaking 


the silence of the night. A post-chaise drew up to the 
door of the inn, and first alighted Harry Rivers himself, 
bronzed by exposure, and looking at least ten years older 
than when we first made his acquaintance, but otherwise 
fas robust and as handsome as ever. He was strong 
enough to take his young wife in his arms, and to lift 
her on to the pavement, where she was received by 
Mr. Wainfleet, while Harry received the sleeping child 
from its nurse; and after the lapse of a few minutes 
the whole party were crowded into the lawyer’s room. 

“ And now let me look at you,” said the gallant ancient 
bachelor, when he had insisted on the privilege of an old 
friend, and impressed a kiss on Rose’s brow. “ Very 
like your aunt Prissy, my dear; like what she was at 
your age,” he said, with a scarcely audible sigh. “ Harry, 
I congratulate you. You have got a good wife, I can 
see. Make the most of her; for ‘whoso findeth a wife 
findeth a good thing ;’ and there’s Scripture for you.” 

What more compliments passed it does not need to 
tell. It is more to our purpose to say that the waiter 
had correctly enough accounted for the stoppage of the 
travellers at the last stage of their journey, and that 
Mr. Wainfleet had to employ all his persuasive arts to 
induce them to make a second halt in their progress to 
the Priory. 

“T tell you, you must obey orders, Henry Rivers,” 
he said at last. “Hereisa dinner waiting for you; and 
if, as you say, you have dined on the road, you want 





supper ; and you must have it,” 
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“But my aunts——” 

“Your aunts, Harry, are blest with a great deal more 
patience and resignation than you or I possess; and, 
rely upon it, they have already given you up for the 
night. So the best thing you can do is to order beds 
here. You'll be quiet enough, I'll answer for it,” said 
the old lawyer, with a shrug; “and then you can go 
over to the Priory in the morning.” 

“But, my dear sir——” 

“But, my dear sir, I have something to tell you. I 
am here on purpose to defeat a plot which your very 
good and very simple-minded aunts have been concoct- 
ing against you,” said the treacherous old lawyer, 
earnestly. “And if we don’t counterplot them to-night, 
it will be too late to-morrow.” 

“But, Mr. Wainfleet--——” 

“But, Mr. Rivers; if that won’t do, I tell you plainly 
that you have no business to be taking your women-folks 
and your child out in the night-air again, when they 
ought to be in bed and asleep, after their day’s journey- 
ing. And if that won’t do, I tell you there’s danger in 
your going on to-night. Why, you have heard that the 
whole country is up on this precious smuggling-bout ; 
and the road between here and the Priory will be in 
the thick of the fray, for anything I can tell. And I 
can’t reconcile it with my conscience to let you go on. 
You'll be shot down for smugglers, or knocked on the 
head for spies.” 

Harry Rivers smiled. 
rades,” he said. 


“ Danger and I are old com- 
“But surely you exaggerate the 


peril of a few miles’ drive through a settled and civilized 
country.” 

“Indeed I do not,” said the lawyer, more earnestly. 
“You should have been wandering about the country 


as I have been this week past, and heard all the rumours 
I have heard; and then you would not think so.” 

“T shall risk it, at all events,” said Rivers. “ My 
aunts are expecting me; and I have no mind that they 
shall be harassed with unreal fears, the kind, dear souls! 
And if the dangers are so great as you suppose, so much 
the greater will be their anxiety.” 

“A wilful man will have his way,” returned the 
lawyer ; “but if you must go, don’t take your wife and 
child. Leave them here, and let them go to bed; and 
then, if you will go on, why, I'll go with you; and, as I 
am pretty well known——” 

And so it was decided at last. Rose and her nurse 
and the child were to remain under shelter of the hos- 
pitable “ George,” while Rivers and the old lawyer would 
proceed in the post-chaise to the Priory. But before 
either bed or chaise was called into requisition, and old 
Wimsett was released from his durance vile, the whole 
party sat down to their dinner (transformed into a 
supper); and, without entering into further particulars, 
or retailing the conversation which passed the while, it 
is enough to say that the church clock of B—— had 
struck two before the fresh horses were harnessed to 
the chaise, and the two knights adventurers started on 
their journey. 


CHAPTER LVIII.—THE NIGHT OF THE SMUGGLERS’ RUN—THE 
INTERRUPTED JOURNEY. 
Arrentive readers of these memoirs will perhaps recol- 
lect that the ordinary road from the little town of B—— 
to the Priory (a distance of ten or twelve miles) passed 
by, or rather through, the Wash, which was about mid- 
way between the two places, and thence on to the lodge 
of Fairbourne Court. On the right-hand side of the road, 
before reaching the Wash, lay the broad expanse of 
Marley Heath; and on the left, at the distance of two 
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miles, or something over, with a thick wood intervening, 
and sloping gradually to a deep valley, were situated the 
furnace and forge of our earlier chapters, with their chain 
of ponds. Beyond these was Hurlock Chase. It is 
necessary to bear these localities in mind, to obtain a 
clear understanding of the events about to be recorded. 

We have already stated that it was two hours past 
midnight before Harry Rivers and Mr. Wainfleet found 
it convenient to tear themselves away from the hospi- 
tality of “ The George Inn,” and, under the postillionage 
of old Wimsett, commenced their drive to the Priory. 
The night was clondy and moonless; and as the road 
—never very smooth at its best estate—was now satu- 
rated with recent rains and deeply rutted with the transit 
of heavily laden harvest-waggons, the progress of the 
travellers was necessarily slow. Indeed, after an hour’s 
labour, scarcely four miles of the journey had been 
achieved. 

Hitherto, however, perfect silence had reigned around 
the travellers, save the sounds common to night every- 
where in the country; and Rivers delicately reminded 
his companion of the fears he had expressed of being 
interrupted. 

“ Don’t brag yet, Mr. Rivers: don’t halloo till you aré 
out of the wood, sir,” returned the lawyer. 

He had scarcely uttered the words when a sudden 
commotion in the road, and an equally sudden stoppage 
of their vehicle, caused both the travellers to start. To 
let down one of the windows of the crazy chaise, and to 
shout out to the postillion, demanding to know what was 
the matter, was the work of a moment with Rivers; while 
Mr. Wainfleet’s hand, instinctively thrust into the breast- 
pocket of his outer coat, proved that he had not forgotten 
to provide for self-protection, after his wont. 

Meanwhile the trampling of feet and the sound of 
strange voices increased, and in the midst of this hubbub 
the door of the post-chaise was violently thrown open. 

“ Stand back, you villains!” shouted the valorous old 
lawyer, as he sprung into the road, pointing his pistol at 
a dusky form before him that he took for a robber, but 
which proved to be the branchless and dead trunk of a 
tree by the road-side; and before he could correct his aim 
his hand was gently but forcibly borne down by a man 
who had stepped to his side. 

“Don’t you know friends from foes, Mr. Wainfleet ?” 
demanded the intruder. 

“Pretty sort of friends, in my opinion,” said the law- 
yer, struggling to free his hand, which the other wisely 
had taken into custody; “pretty sort of friends, to be 
stopping peaceable subjects on the king’s highway. But 
is it Moses Lee? I know your voice, I think, though I 
can’t make out your face.” 

“We are all Lees; and I am Moses,” said the man. 

“Oh, then we are all right, I suppose, Mr. Rivers. 
Where are you, Harry? Don’t do anything rash if you 
can helpit. I do suppose we are among friends, after all ; 
though what you mean by stopping us in this way, Moses, 
is more than I can guess, unless you mean to warn us 
that there is danger in going on.” 

“We want your help, and Master Harry’s too,” said 
the gipsy, respectfully enough, but sternly; “and you 
must come with us quickly. There has been too much 
time lost already; but we heard your booby-hutch coming 
along, so I and Tim and Phil waited for you while the 
others are gone on. Mr. Rivers”—this to Harry, whom 
by this time Moses recognised through the gloom—*T 
needn’t ask you to lend a hand, for I know you will. 
So will you, Mr. Wainfleet.” 

“ Pho! pho! this is some of your smuggling business, 
Moses. Lend a hand!” said he; “no, no, friend.” 
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“You'll only be sorry for it once if you don’t, and 
that will be all your life after, gentlemen,” said Moses, 
earnestly. “ Master Harry, you don’t want Tom.Carey 
to be murdered, do you ?” 

“Murdered! Eh, what?” exclaimed the lawyer ; 
“and——” 

“ Murdered! Tom Carey murdered!” cried Rivers. 

“ Murdered, yes. I can’t stop to tell you more, only 
that, according to my guess, the smuggling party have 
had a regular dressing, and that a lot of the runaways, 
mostly the forgemen, have hunted out Tom Carey and 
are hauling him now to the furnace down there, because 
they think he is the informer; and ‘ 

The travellers did not need to hear more. The legend 
was rife enough then (it may be forgotten now) of the 
fate which was supposed to have befallen an exciseman 
a long time before, under circumstances somewhat similar 
to those of Tom Carey: how, in some hour of exaspera- 
tion, the smugglers had accidentally fallen in with him, 
had dragged him to an iron-furnace, and that, thencefor- 
ward, nothing more was heard or seen of the unhappy 
wretch, whose shrieks, however, had been heard breaking 
the stillness of the night, by the terrified inhabitants of 
the valley. Both search and inquisition were made in 
vain; and the inference was, that the traitor (for the 
exciseman, if we remember right, had previously been 
bribed by the smugglers) had perished by the doom 
threatened to the three Jewish youths by the Babylonish 
tyrant. 

Probably this legend crossed the minds of both Mr. 
Wainfleet and Rivers; for, after a very few more words 
spoken, and brief directions being given to the postillion 
to drive on gently to the Wash, and there await their 
return, the knights-errant commanded the gipsies to lead 
on; and, plunging after them into the woods that bordered 
on the road, “thoro’ brake and thoro’ briar,” they were 


all soon lost to the hearing (to say nothing of the sight) 
of old Wimsett, whose drowsy faculties, having been for 
a brief space roused by the interruption, soon settled 
down again into their normal condition, as he applied his 
heavy-thonged whip to his horses’ flanks, and urged them 
forwards to the Wash. 


LETTERS FROM BOMBAY. 


LETTER IV. 


I am going to take up my pen this afternoon, instead of 
my book, as I should probably fall asleep over the latter ; 
and perhaps you will approve of the change if I give you 
some account of our present habitation at Matheran. 
We are pretty high up in the world here, being on a hill 
2500 feet high. It has a broad table-land on the top, 
which contains at this season all the ladies of Bombay ; 
for this place is to it what Brighton is to London, and 
all who can afford the change come up to the jungle 
here, to enjoy the cool mountain breezes, while their hus- 
bands remain at work down below. It is the month of 
May, which is, or ought to be, a green month every- 
where; but. it is anything but that in Bombay: the 
trees there get dismally dusty by this time; many of 
them are leafless altogether; and the first charm of get- 
ting to the hills is to find one’s self again surrounded 
with real green leaves, and not India-rubber ones 
encrusted with dust. Matheran (pronounced Materdn) 
means a forest on the top of a mountain—a literal 
description of it; for, look where you will, you see rich, 
deep greenwood, in which the bungalows hide them- 
selves as if they were the abodes of rangers of the forest, 
few and far between. Even the little native bazaar looks 





more like a forest haunt, the huts of gipsies, than any. 
thing else. We go riding or walking through miles 
of jungle, coming on lovely views every here and there, 
with bold crags fencing in the picture, and the grand, 
wild peaks of Ban Mullen rising up sharp and clear 
against the golden and crimson sunset of a tropical 
sky. Far below us lies the Koukan, stretched out like 
a map, with rivers, and rice-fields, and the blue sea in 
the distance gleaming bright round the island of Bom. 
bay. You can fancy how charming all this is. The 
air is so fresh, too, in the mornings and evenings, 
that we can take long walks here. I go out early in 
the morning, when the bulbuls are singing deliciously 
and the wild jessamine thickets are scenting the whole 
air and strewing the ground with silver stars; but, with 
all the rich verdure of the woods, one misses here the 
verdure underfoot, and the wild-flowers, the violets, 
primroses, and hyacinths, which make the woods of Eng. 
land so lovely at present. The red soil is perfectly bare 
here under the trees, nor will it put forth a blade 
of grass till the rains come, which will be about the 
second week in June, when the monsoon begins. The 
rain here must be like a deluge when it comes: last 
year three hundred inches fell in four months; now in 
England thirty inches keep one quite wet enough; and 
whereas the thirty are extended over twelve months, all 
the three hundred of Matheran are poured out in the 
third part of that time. We are now near the end of 
the eight months of dry weather, and the deluge of last 
year has so wholly vanished that there is not a drop of 
water to be had, except what is brought up in leathern 
buckets on the backs of little cows from the tanks below, 
where a feeble streamlet is ponded up to supply the hill 
till its eight yards of rain are due. When the monsoon 
breaks all the visitors leave this place—even the native 
bazaar goes away—the sides of the bungalows are 
covered up with a sort of thatch, and the rain comes 
down roaring ! 

Even already we are watching the clouds, which gather 
every evening as if they meant to do something; but 
they pass, and again all is hot and dry, and nature 
seems to lie panting with thirst. 

This paradise has its serpents, “plenty, too much,” 
as the natives say, and it greatly needs a visit from 
St. Patrick. A few days ago my acquaintance with the 
reptilia commenced by meeting a snake taking his 
morning walk like myself: the day after, we heard that 
a man had died during the night from the bite of one 
of the same kind—small, vicious, venomous. I next 
caught a scorpion clinging to the wall of my room, close 
tomy bed. It was like a very little lobster. The cruel 
experiment has been tried here of surrounding these 
creatures with fire: they proved the truth of Byron's 
famous lines by all but one of twelve stinging them- 
selves to death. A man brought a serpent to show us, 
which he had taken in the next compound. It was a 
huge thing; and, as he uncoiled it from the basket and 
flung it on the ground, I thought how different it looked 
there, under its own fierce sun, with its bright scales in 
the dust, from its brethren that we have seen wrapped 
in blankets in collections of wild creatures in England. 
I made the man measure it: he held it high over his 
head, like: Vishnu triumphant, while another man 
measured it with a stick, seven lengths of his arm 
from the hand to the elbow; that is, ten and a half feet. 
Tt would not have submitted so meekly to all this, but 


that’ it had just swallowed a hen, and I suppose felt } 


indisposed for exertion. It was a rock snake. 
Europeans are very rarely hurt by serpents, and we 
lose the feeling of being afraid of them: the natives are 
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much more liable to being bitten. Living in a country 
where these creatures are found, I can the more realize 
the force of a very peculiar promise given by our Lord 
to his disciples: Behold, I give unto you power to tread 
on serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the 
enemy.” I believe this had both a literal and a figura- 
tive sense; but so wonderful did the literal fulfilment of 
it seem to those who knew the danger, that when Paul, 
in Melita, shook off the viper into the fire, they “said 
that he was a god.” 

Among the Hindoos the serpent is actually an object 
of worship: there is a temple in Bombay dedicated to 
this truly vile deity, and on the day of the serpent’s 
feast the streets are crowded with throngs of votaries. 
It seems inconceivable how men can stoop so low: it is 
as if “ that old serpent, which is the devil,” mocked their 
credulity. Some castes worship one animal, and some 
another; but the poor women, of whom I see most, are 
quite vague in their notions, and confess their ignorance 
in a touching manner. A lady here has an interesting 
class of the wives of her servants and others. I often 
help her, and I have been much struck with their wish 
to learn. They say so sadly, “Christian pray, Mus- 
sulman pray; Hindoo not pray, Hindoo know nothing !” 
and they have come to me at different times, with clasped 
hands and appealing eyes, entreating to hear some of 
the “ good words ” from the Bible in my hand. We read 
to them through an interpreter, as we cannot speak 
Marathi; but even with this drawback they listen, with 
an interest which I never saw equalled, to the gospel 
narrative of the wondrous story of the cross. I wish you 
could see the earnest faces of those poor women as they 
hear for the firss time of the life, death, and resurrection 
of our blessed Lord. There is a fascination for them in 
the simple scripture words, they beg me not to stop, and 
turn round to each other with tears in their eyes and 
expressions of wonder: “ Good words, very, very good 
words /” One of them returns to Bombay in a few days, 
determined to seek out the missionaries and to become a 
Christian. I cannot help thinking that much might be 
done among these poor people by Christian ladies in India: 
they are so very sensitive to kindness, and so willing to 
listen to one who speaks gently to them and shows an 
interest in them. 

We made lately an expedition to Panorama Point, the 
highest part of this hill. After going through what 
seemed an endless jungle, we came at last by a steep 
winding path to the top of the cliff.- The sun had just 
set, and all the great stretch of lonely wilderness far below 
us was wrapped in a dreamy blue haze, broken only by 
the glare of jungle fires, while the grand wild peaks and 
precipices all around were still bathed in warm golden 
light. We lingered long, but it was getting dark, and 
we had five miles to go; so we turned down to the jungle 
paths again, when all of a sudden the air seemed bursting 
into light with myriads of fire-flies, exquisite little crea- 
tures that flash into beauty and then seem to vanish 
every moment, not like their humbler companion below 
the trees, “ the glow-worm hidden in a dell of dew,” which 
sent out its emerald light, pure and steady as a star. 
But if you envy us among the beauties of Matheran, you 
should hear the scale of comparison. I praise this place, 
and some one immediately tells me, “It is nothing to 
Mahableshwur;” Mahableshwur, again, is “not to be com- 
pared with Ootacamund;” and at Ootacamund, on the Neil- 
gherries, when you think you have arrived at the ne plus 
ultra, some one makes a remark to which every one agrees: 
“This is almost equal to England !” 


* Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 
Be it ever so lowly, there’s no place like home.” 





OLD SCENES REVISITED. 


Mrs. RicHaRD TRENCH, in her * Reminiscences,” relates 
how she met one from whom she had been separated 
twenty-four years. She tells us, “I witnessed the whole 
process of the difficulty of persuading him that I was I; 
and I thought him us much changed in his degree as he 
could have found me.” Farther on she says, “ Our 
interview added another link in my mind to the chain 
of proofs that after a very, very long interval neither 
friends nor acquaintances ought to meet in this world.” 
I suppose this remark is founded on the fact, that when 
we cherish the memory of former friends from whom we 
have been long separated, we think of them as they 
were; we do not, perhaps we cannot, take into account 
the changes that have passed over them. And hence, 
when friends thus meet, it is to be mutually disap- 
pointed. 

It may be that the same remark will apply to those 
who have spent their adult life away from the scenes of 
their youth. They think of the old home, of the green 
fields, the quiet walks, nay, the seats, the hedgerows, 
just as they left them, and when they return it is to find 
that all has changed. So at least it was in the story I 
am about to tell. 

In March 1802 a truce—for it is scarcely worth while 
to call it a peace—was concluded between England and 
France. The Continent had been for many years for- 
bidden ground to our countrymen, and when peace was 
proclaimed thousands of English subjects rushed into 
France. Among these was a young man: his name was 


—no matter what—we will call him Ford. 
As might have been expected in the then state of 
affairs, peace was of short continuance, and in May 1803 


war was again declared. One of Napoleon’s first acts 
was to seize all British subjects travelling within his 
dominions, and hold them in captivity; and among 
these was our friend Mr. Ford. I know not how long 
he was kept in close confinement; but after some time 
he was sent to a fortified town, and his imprisonment 
consisted in his not being allowed to go outside the 
fortifications. Subsequently he was allowed to go out- 
side the town for a certain distance and on certain days ; 
and eventually he was allowed to choose a garrison 
town, in which he would be permitted to live and engage 
in business. He selected one of the northern towns, 
married a French lady, and when peace came, in 1814, 
it found him with a house and business in France. Ten, 
twenty, thirty years passed away; andif he ever felt the 
desire to visit his old home in Devonshire, it never 
seemed the right time to do it. Providence smiled on 
his labours, his sons grew up and settled in the world, 
and in the decline of life, having acquired a competency, 
he retired to spend the remainder of his days on a small 
property in the neighbourhood of the town in which he 
first settled. And now home scenes grew upon him, 
and the desire to visit his native village grew stronger 
and stronger. At length, in the summer of 1858, after 
an interval of fifty-six years, he determined to do so. I 
was then residing in France, and saw him when he was 
on his way to England. He was a hale, hearty old man, 
who, during his almost threescore years’ residence abroad, 
had kept warm within him his love of country, and still 
spoke English like an Englishman. He was in high 
spirits : there was evidently before his eyes the home of 
his youth, the farm-house, with its cheese-room, cow- 
house, and orchard, in which he had grown up; and 
probably he expected to find them just as he had left 
them more than half a century before. 

I will try to narrate his visit as he himself told it on 
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his return. On his arrival at the village he made his 
way towards the farm-house, and when not far from it, 
meeting a man on the road, he asked him if he could 
tell him who lived there. The reply was, “ Mr. ——.” 
It was a name the old man did not know. Again he 
asked, “ And who lived there before him?” And again 
the reply gave a name he did not know. Again he 
asked, ‘And who lived there before him?” “Ah, I 
don’t know.” The old man expected to find some re- 
membrance of his family in the neighbourhood, so he 
put another question. “ Did you ever know or hear any- 
thing of a family of the name of Ford living here ?” 
“Ford! Ford!” was the reply. “No, I never knew a 
name like that.” He went on to the house, but, alas, it 
was to find it the same, and yet not the same: it was 
now divided into two, and all the arrangements were 
changed. The cheese-room, which seemed especially 
to have lived in his mind, was gone: everything, in fact, 
was changed, except an old pump. Still there was some 
hope. When he left the neighbourhood he had an uncle, 
who lived on a farm at some distance. He went thither, 
put the same questions, but it was only to have the same 
answers and. to find the same changes. The place 
which had known him and his knew them no more; 
and the feeling of disappointment which settled on his 
mind as he turned away may be better imagined than 
described. During his short stay in England he had an 
attack of sickness, and as soon as possible he returned 
home to France ; and about two years afterwards, tended 
by affectionate hands, and prayed for by loving hearts, 
he, too, passed away, and was numbered with those that 
are not. How-true is it, that here we have no continu- 
ing city, and how needful that we seek one where change 
and death can never come. 





CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


Cunistmas! what various emotions start up at mention 


of the word. Merry Christmas! why, tke sound is 
simple enough, in all truth; nevertheless, waen it lights 
on the ear of one and another of us just now, how many 
slumbering memories answer to the call! Like the blast 
of a horn in an Alpine valley, it wakes up echoes from 
far and near; hill answers to hill, cliff to cliff, and 
mysterious cadences fall in from distant valleys and 
mountains in the dreamland of thought. 

Very. varied, too, are the tones it takes to this or that 
traveller at different stages on life’s journey. We know 
that it ought to be a pleasant sound to all. The angels’ 
song at Bethlehem marked out the season as pregnant 
with God’s good-will to man; and if so, what time more 
meet for the show of man’s good-will to man? Now, 
above all seasons, should the exhortation of the sacred 
poet be remembered— 


** Blest, who with generous pity glows, 
Who learns to feel another’s woes ; 
Bows to the poor man’s want his ear, 
And wipes the helpless orphan’s tear ; 
Who to th’ afflicted gives relief, 

And kindly soothes each anxious grief,’’ 


But many associations cleave to the word Christmas, 
both of the present and the past! To youth it seems to 
speak almost solely of the present: the tumult of the 
morning of life drowns all the distant echoes. Here its 
voice is of the glowing fireside, of the genial grasp of 
friendly hands, the ringing burst of merriment in the 
free, frosty air, the tinkle of sleigh-bells by moonlight 
over the snow, the pleasant meeting of loved ones, 
mingled, perchance, with glimmerings from the faintly 





defined future. But what tale does it tell to him who is 
far on in the journey of life? what to old age? 

Of course we all love to see old age at the family 
gathering. We love to watch the little prattling ones 
flock round, with their broken expressions of endear- 
ment. The very youngest enjoys the cheerfulness of 
“granny” as she sits for her portrait, or bends with 
reverence to receive grandfather’s blessing. What a 
pleasant sight it is—three generations met in familiar 
companionship! how suggestive of another and more 
holy relationship, of another and happier meeting ! 

What has Christmas to say to the aged man? Surely 
little of the present. His life—the portion of it not in 
the future—lies in the past. Of course his aspirations 
are ever onward towards that unspeakably better portion 
to come, if Christmas in its spiritual meaning is under- 
stood by him. But as far as this world goes he lives in the 
past. The seasons are not what they once were; neither 
are these Christmases like those of old. The hedgerow 
berries were redder then, and the winters more frosty 
and clear. Perchance the shadows of this world and its 
conflicting cares have fallen across his middle path, like 
clouds midway up the mountain. He is clear of them 
now, thank God: he humbly hopes soon to be clear of 
them altogether; but, standing as he does, echoes from 
the distant valley still reach his ear. He loves to re 
member those early days: they were as green spots in 
life. He took in a store of sunshine there for his long, 
dusty journey. It was like the light of the morning 
when the sun shineth, a morning not yet overcast. He 
remembers a face sweet as sunshine itself; he remembers, 
oh, so well, a gentle form that came and walked through 
the frosty lanes by his side in those Christmases of old, 
when his steps were light and firm. She has left him 
long ago. He walks alone now. She has gone home 
before him, whither he hopes soon to follow. It will 
not be very long, hesays. ‘There are some letters yellow 
with age in a certain drawer of his cabinet: he has them 
out sometimes: he has been looking over them now; that 
is why you see his eyes to be dim. Well, the good man 
knows it has all been for the best: the toilsome day 
of work and labour has brought about the evening, and 
in that evening the Master, whose hand was ever over 
all, is still by his side. Like Christian at the land of 
Beulah, almost within sight of the Celestial City, fears 
no longer perplex him. From this stand-point he cannot 
so much as see Doubting Castle. On the contrary, 
shadowy voices come to him from the far land across the 
river, speaking of hope and joy; and so at eventide there 
is light. Thus at these seasons of festivity the good 
man’s thoughts reach forward towards the great Christ- 
mas to come. Happy they who can adopt as their own 
the words of a “Hymn of Faith and Hope :”— 

* A few more years shall roll, 
A few more seasons come, 


And we shall be with those that rest 
Asleep within the tomb. 


** A few more storms shall beat 
On this wild rocky shore; 
And we shall be where tempests cease, 
And surges swell no more, 


** A few more Sabbaths here 
Shall cheer us on our way, 
And we shall reach the endless rest, 
Th’ eternal Sabbath day, 


‘Tis but a little while, 
And He shall come again 
Who died that we might live, who lives 
That we with him may reign, 


“Then, O my Lord, prepare 
My soul for that glad day; 
Oh, wash me in thy precious blood, 
And take my sins away !” 
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THE ASHBERRYS’ UNCLE. 


‘Tun Ashberrys were a successful family. Weall thought 
so in the little town of Penzance, where their grand- 
father had come from some place north, and settled many 
a year before my time. He was the first root of them, 
as far as I know, and his children were a dozen strong, 
all married and settled, with families and businesses of 
their own. They were so many, people said the Ash- 
berrys had got all the trades among them: grocers and 
tailors, drapers and builders, stationers, fishmongers, 
and I don’t remember what else they were; but every 
one was driving on and up, enlarging shops, increas- 
ing business, and extending connections, till “ getting on 
like the Ashberrys” became a sort of proyerb in Pen- 
zance. They were qualified for getting on, andI sup- 
pose they deserved it. The Ashberrys were, every one, 
that sort of people that begin with twopence halfpenny 
and die aldermen. If a penny could be turned in any 
direction, they were the people to turn it. If an ad- 
vantage could be got—mind, I mean in an honest, 
lawful way—they were the people to take it. Hcono- 
mical houses, well-stocked shops, punctual attendance 
on business, regularly paid accounts, and safe specula- 
tions; in short, industry, prudence, and a keen eye to 
the main chance, made the Ashberrys what they were, 
and would likely take them to the top of the tree. Such 
families are the bone and sinew of every thriving country 
that gets rich by work and trade; but there are faults 
attendant on the character, and the Ashberrys had their 
full share of them. They were so worldly-wise that 
nothing but getting and keeping had any interest for 
them; less prosperous people had tales of over-reaching 
which law and justice could not reach; their workmen 
and dependants had grievances, in the shape of stinted 
wages and lengthened hours, which could not be pub- 


lished with safety, but were often discussed in private ; 
and it was generally allowed that what the apostle calls 
“the root of all evil” had sent its fibres deep and far 


into the hearts of the Ashberrys. As with the love of 
money generally comes the pride of it, they had their 
share of that too. The town charities were believed to 
profit by the fact: giving in secret was a business of 
which nobody accused them; every rise in funds, or in 
prospects, was made the very best of, and mofe; and as 
they increased in grandeur there were goings to the 
sea-side, magnificent appearances in public, and parties 
given twice a year or so, which made old folks remember 
the time their grandfather sold herrings and pilchards 
from door to door. 

It is a rare flock that has not one stray or ill-doing 
sheep, and there was one among the Ashberrys: uncle 
Sampson he was called, when they did speak of him, 
which was as seldom as the honest people could, for 
uncle Sampson was the disgrace, that is to say, the poor 
man of the family. I do not know that he ever went 
astray, in the common acceptation of that term: strong 
drink had no uncommon attractions for him, and the 
one weakness which brought such ill fate to his mighty 
namesake of old did not trouble uncle Sampson's days 
or keep hig purse empty. Yet empty it was, or nearly 
so, from his youth up. Whether it was that he was 
naturally deficient in the worldly wisdom so liberally 
bestowed on all the Ashberrys, or that fortune had se- 
lected him as scapegoat for the entire race and name, 
we all knew that uncle Sampson had tried a thousand 
ways of getting forward, but never one with success. 
Failure and disappointment met him at every turn. If 
he tried business, something was sure to go wrong in 
the neighbourhood and send him out of it. If he gota 





situation, his employer would die, or become bankrupt. 
In short, bad luck attended the man, without any sufii- 
cient cause that one could see; for he was an honest, 
sober, industrious creature, with little pushing and less 
upsetting power, which probably helped to keep him in 
the background, and more good-humour, patience, and 
kindliness than all the rest of the Ashberrys put to- 
gether. Uncle Sampson had married in his day: I 
never knew an unlucky man that did not, His wife 
had been an honest, good-natured, hard-working being 
like himself. They had lived in great harmony, but 
their wedded life was short, for she died early, leaving 
him two sons, who turned out regular Ashberrys of the 
true on-getting type, and had by no meang a high epinion 
of their father. The death of his wife, and the failure 
of one of his many shops, which happened aheut the 
same time, had made him give up housekeeping while 
the boys were yet young, and his brothers and sisters 
kept them, in a m&nner, from house to house, till, after 
looking for situations till he was tired and desperate, 
Sampson went on board a herring-smack bognd for 
London, could get nothing to do there, and at last 
turned sailor, going out and coming in with merchant- 
ships to and from all quarters of the world; sometimes 
trying little speculations by favour of captains and 
stewards—for Sampson was popular wherever he went— 
but never finding one of them successful; oecasionally 
getting shipwrecked, getting robbed, getting into acci- 
dents, and stealing back to see his boys, or ask for help 
sometimes at the most private of the Ashberrys’ back 
doors. 

Things had gone in that fashion with uncle Sampson 
for more than twenty years. His sons had grown up, 
got on, and married. ‘The one was a well-to-do tailor; 
the other kept a draper’s shop ef some repute and size. 
I believe the Ashberrys thought they had a right to 
their constant gratitude for putting them iu ways of get- 
ting their awn living; and the young men had an equally 
strong conviction that their uneles and cousins had got 
every penny they adyanced out of them. There was no 
love lost on either side; they were too busy and too 
prudent people to quarrel openly, but the whole town 
knew what they, and their respective wives in particular, 
had to say of each other; yet on one point the Ashberry 
tribe, young and old, married and single, were unani- 
mous, and that was in being ashamed and tired of 
uncle Sampson. The poor man sneaked to the back 
doors of his own children, as he did to those of his 
brothers and nephews. He got lectures from them, 
every one, in the down-stair rooms; they gave him as 
little else as they could with any conscience ; and nobody 
was ever allowed to know of his being in Penzance if 
they could help it—a fact of which spiteful neighbours, 
who wanted to take the Ashberrys down, were apt to 
ayail themselves, by watching for, and making public 
mention of, unele Sampson’s appearance. The lectures 
increased, and the help diminished in consequenee. The 
Ashberrys were sure it was all his own fault: he was a 
scapegrace, a black sheep, a never-do-well, and he should 
not be encouraged to come about respectable families. 

Uncle Sampson had come and gone, it was supposed 
for the last time, one winter about Christmas. The 
season was unusually cold and stormy. The old man 
had been shaken by an attack of yellow fever at Barba- 
does, had lost part of his wages and got out of employ- 
ment by a dispute between the owners and the ship 
going into Chancery, and he was particularly willing to 
stop and rest in some quiet corner among his old friends 
and kinsfolk on shore. But none of the prudent Ash- 
berrys would hear of such a thing: they all had their 
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own families to keep, their respectability to maintain, 
and their censorious neighbours to keep out of news. 
He should go to London, he should go to sea, since he 
was fit for no better: a sober man could alway# get 
something todo. In short, they would not have him in 
Penzance ; and under the lectures, the snubbing, and the 
grudgedly given help, the old man’s patient spirit at 
length gave way: he turned from their doors with bitter 
words to sons and brothers, and vowed he would never 
come back except with money enough to buy them all 
out of house and home. That vow was registered at 
the “ Pipe and Tankard,” a small, quiet inn situated in 
Back Lane, and kept by an ancient but active and honest 
couple, who had entertained poor travellers there for 
nearly sixty years, and were reckoned among the oldest 
inhabitants of the town. The Floods had been acquainted 
with Sampson’s father in the herring and pilchard days, 
and continued in the same friendship with his one un- 
prosperous son. ‘Sampson had not grown too rich and 
proud for their society: many a friendly chat, not to 
speak of more substantial comforts, had he shared with 
them. There were kindly welcomes at the “Pipe and 
Tankard,” when children and kinsmen looked coldly on 
the returned, but still poor sailor, and could not have 
him in their respectable houses by reason of better com- 
pany. There were delighted listeners to the rather 
lengthy yarns which, in common with all travellers, 
Sampson delighted to spin. His adventures on sea 
and shore had realized no money: they were, therefore, 
of no account in the ears and eyes of the Ashberrys; but 
the Floods were sufficiently astonished at them, ready 
to applaud the traveller’s daring, to believe in all the 
importance he assumed. Sampson could do that as 
well as other men, though it was only permitted at the 
“ Pipe and Tankard ;” and, what was more, they believed, 


as the-old man himself did—unlucky men have generally 
faith in extraordinary hauls—that he would one day come 
back rich and great, to the confusion of all his scgrners 


and the lifting up of his faithful friends. So Sampson 
confided to them the woeful tale of his family’s harsh- 
ness. ‘They had heard many of the kind, and sympa- 
thized with him: it was all the poor old people could do, 
besides giving him a night’s lodging and a good break- 
fast before setting forth in search of another berth before 
the mast; and they also highly approved of and made 
public Sampson’s determination not to come back with- 
out his fortune made. His friends and kindred naturally 
considered the resolution, provided it were kept, a sen- 
tence of perpetual banishment from Penzance. Nobody 
ever imagined that Sampson had any fortune to make, 
much less the Ashberrys, who were believed to be con- 
gratulating themselves on the probability of its being 
his final exit from the scene of their respectability. 
Three years passed, and, much to the family’s satisfac- 
tion, nothing was seen or heard of uncle Sampson ; but, 
about the close of the third, his eldest son, whe was the 
reading man of the Ashberrys, found out from a London 
paper that the ship in which he had been known to sail 
had saved the valuable cargo of a French vessel, bound 
from Havre to New York, and driven on a sand-bank 
near the American coast, where it became a total wreck. 
Sampson’s ship had saved the cargo and got a liberal 
salvage from the owners; but of course Sampson was 
not on board then: he could not be so much in the way 
of good luck. So his friends and so his kinsmen con- 
cluded; but in less than a month after the old people of 
the “ Pipe and Tankard” had another tale to tell. Pen- 
zance, being a seafaring place, is largely frequented by 
sailors in and out of employment; and one of the latter, 
who had been Sampson’s messmate, was an acknow- 





ledged scapegrace, and owed the Ashberrys’ despised 
uncle many a small kindness and many an unpaid loan, 
arrived one evening at the quiet inn with intelligence 
for the Floods, to be imparted only under the sevenfold 
seal of secrecy, which was promised most readily by 
the old woman. After the consumption of two mugs of 
strong ale, a deal of head-shaking, and long winded 
stories about treasure-troves hidden by old pirates in 
the American sand-banks, the believing couple were in- 
formed that Sampson was coming home, and would bring 
with him something to astonish the Ashberrys: his 
best friends might expect a profit by his will, for of 
course Sampson couldn’t live for ever, and spending 
what he had to bring home was out of the question. 
The Floods published that news also: it was said'the 
old dame in particular could not go to bed comfortably 
till it was off her mind; but not a soul in all Penzance 
believed it till towards the end of the following week, 
when Sampson himself arrived by the London coach, 
dressed in a style nobody ever remembered to have seen 
him—it was not fine, but positively respectable—pulling 
out a long purse, through the network of which gold 
and notes were visible, and bringing with him, by way 
of luggage, a trunk of decent apparel and a large sea- 
chest bound with iron and secured with an immense 
padlock. “It will take three or four of you to bring 
that down,” said the traveller, with a look of pride 
and importance unknown to his former days, as he stood 
in front of the coach-office overseeing the efforts of two 
porters, who were vainly endeavouring to remove his 
ponderous chest from the over-loaded mail. Before they 
and two additional hands could get it fairly under weigh 
to the “ Pipe and Tankard,” where Sampson announced 
his determination to put up, because the old folks had 
stood by him in his shabby time, the intelligence of the 
ereat arrival had spread through all Penzance. The 
most believing acquaintances hurried to the coach-office 
to shake hands with Sampson and welcome him home; 
the less convincible, including all the Ashberrys, stayed 
in their shops and houses, and wondered if it could be 
true. But true it was soon proved to be. Sampson’s 
trunk and chest were deposited in the Floods’ parlour. 
The porters were sure the latter could contain nothing 
but gold and silver, from its wondrous weight and the 
chinking sounds that came with every motion. A trea- 
sure-trove had been found in that sand-bank, and Samp- 
son had got share, perhaps the whole of it: the sailor 
had insinuated that he was the discoverer. It was true 
the newspapers had said nothing about it, but the Pen- 
zance people knew that many a thing happened which 
was not in the newspapers. Uncle Sampson had vowed 
to come back with his fortune made, and he had done 
it; that was plain, from his own respectable attire, from 
the silver he distributed among the porters, from the 
superior entertainment ordered at the “Pipe and Tan- 
kard,” and, above all, from the heavy and chinking chest. 
The Ashberrys now went to welcome home their uncle, 
not exactly in procession, but something very like it; for 
every branch of that wide-spreading tree felt that its 
particular share of the chest was in danger. Sampson 
could not live for ever, as the sailor had remarked, and 
to spend what he had brought home was manifestly out 
of the question. Sons, brothers, nephews, nieces, and 
nieces-in-law, not to speak of cousins beyond counting, 
hurried to the “ Pipe and Tankard.” And why should 
their dear uncle stay there? couldn’t he come to some of 
their houses, where he would have every comfort? they 
should all be delighted to have him among them, to do 
everything for him, and listen to his delightful adven- 
tures.” His sons and their wives were particularly 
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anxious on this point, and might have come to open war, 
as the ladies were mutually determined on keeping each 
other down; but Sampson put an end to the rising strife. 
“He was much obliged for their kind offers, but he would 
stay with his old friends the Floods. Thank Providence, 
he could now afford to pay at the best inn in England; 
but he didn’t want finery, he wasn’t used to the like, as 
they all knew, and at the ‘Pipe and Tankard’ he and 
his chest would stay till he got a house of k- own.” 

The Ashberrys had therefore to be content with pay- 
ing visits and sending presents, which, being numerous 
and well-to-do, they performed to some purpose. Old 
Mrs. Flood set her parlour apart for their special accom- 
modation, receiving no inferior company during Samp- 
son’s sojourn; and the good woman declared that so many 
fat fowls, home-made cakes, and pots of preserves had 
never come to the house within her memory. Of course 
Sampson got attentions from all sides, and far beyond 
the bounds of his kindred, wide as they were: all who 
could get up the smallest apology crowded to see the 
man so lucky at last. Cunning people tried to worm 
out of him the particulars of the treasure-trove, and the 
editors of local papers wanted to report it in full. But 
on that subject Sampson was resolute to keep close. ‘He 
didn’t want to get trouble from America; oue didn’t know 
whose descendants might be living there; and little said 
was soon mended.” “No doubt he has reasons for keep- 
ing quiet,” thought the neighbours; but they soon dis- 
covered that Sampson, like all sailors, was eccentric; for 
not only did he stay at the humble inn, in spite of the 
kind solicitations and anxieties of his relatives, but in- 
sisted on taking for himself a small but comfortable cot- 
tage, which was then to be let hard by, in the same Back 
Lane, got it plainly furnished, and established in its front 
window a species of business, beginning with stationery, 
and ending with fishing-tackle. 


“It will keep my hand out of an ill turn, and my head 
from running to gin, or worse,” he said, when remon- 
strated with by his friends and relations, anxious for his 
respectability, and all the fairer portion determined on 


keeping house for him. “TI can’t get into genteel ways, 
being so long unused to them. I want to live beside my 
old friends the Floods, and chat over old times. Where is 
the use in my spending money on finery and fashions ? 
Looking at my chest pleases me better, and those that 
behave best to me will get the best share of its contents.” 

The Ashberrys settled down on the last of his declara- 
tions. Uncle Sampson was eccentric, and would never 
be genteel; but what of that? he was rich; everybody in 
Penzance knew it; and riches were always respectable, 
though the old man might choose to live in Back Lane, 
and sell fish-hooks for his amusement. Moreover, the 
less that was spent out of the chest, there would be the 
more to divide, or be scrambled for. Sampson could not 
live for ever ; and every one exerted him or herself to 
secure the largest space in his testament. Such dutiful 
sons, such affectionate brothers, such model nephews, 
never were seen in Cornwall. Their kindness and care in 
all that concerned the old man were exceeded only by the 
ladies of the family: nieces, sisters, and daughters-in-law 
vied with each other in looking after his comforts, and 
gave him daily accounts of each other’s faults and mis- 
doings. As for the Floods, the height to which their 
pride and grandeur rose was such as to bring upon them 
the animadversions of Back Lane, and the disgust of 
some ancient customers, who did not like people blown 
up beyond reason; but the chink in the chest, and its 
weight the day she and her old man tried to move it, 
the sailor’s story, and the private liberality of uncle 
Sampson, made up all her losses to the dame; and, haying 
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lived so long, the ancient couple agreed that they had a 
very good chance of benefiting by his will. 

Cared for, looked up to, and consulted on all the 
Asbberrys did or thought of doing, uncle Sampson 
lived comfortably in, but not by his shop: his last 
business was not more successful than former attempts 
had been. Little boys came at times for hooks to catch 
sticklebacks and strings to fly kites with, but salt could 
never have been provided out of his sales, much less out 
of his profits. It was also thought by his most intimate 
friends, the Floods included, that long poverty had made 
Sampson turn somewhat of a miser over his great find. 
He certainly did not spend as people expected: the beer 
did not run in rivers, or the gin play in fountains about 
his house. The honest washerwoman who managed his 
domestic concerns averred that he looked at a shilling 
as long as most men before laying it out; but, thanks 
to the considerate care and forethought of the Ash- 
berrys, his table never wanted a fowl, a cake, or a pie; 
and, widower though he was, no man’s shirts were ever 
better supplied with buttons, or stockings more stu- 
diously darned. At all their houses Sampson was wel- 
come as the flowers of May: indeed, the various families 
instituted festivals in his honour, kept his birthday 
and his home-coming as mirthful anniversaries, and 
sent gifts on these occasions which indeed rather em- 
barrassed the ex-sailor. His sons played the most duti- 
ful part, as became them; and it was partly requisite, for 
the more distant relatives were never done reminding 
Sampson of how ill John and Thomas had behaved to 
him; but, with his accustomed good-nature, which even 
prosperity could not banish, the old man bid them let 
by-gones be by-gones : John and Thomas were always his 
sons, though they once seemed to forget that he was their 
father, and, for his part, he was glad to see them in a 
better mindnow. Yet neither John and Thomas, nor all 
the Ashberrys put together, could induce Sampson to 
open his chest, or give them one sightof the contents. 
They had all informed him how unsafe it was for an old 
man living alone in that outskirt of the town to keep so 
much wealth in his house, and volunteered to assist in 
depositing the money in the bank with which they 
dealt ; but Sampson would hear of nothing of the kind. 
“ He had got quite enough of banks in his time. Hadn't 
he lost two situations and three shops by their breaking ? 
Had not the only savings he ever made gone with the 
‘ Equitable and Permanent Joint Stock Bank,’ that 
failed thirty years ago and cheated everybody? No; 
he would keep his property safe in his chest: he had 
trouble enough to get it, and Providence, who had pre- 
served him through so many dangers by sea and land, 
would keep the thieves of Penzance from him and his.” 
Attempts to borrow were equally _nnsuccessful. His 
sons demonstrated beyond a doubt that they could carry 
on a roaring trade and come to be Members of Parlia- 
ment if he would only advance them a few hundreds; 
his brothers and nephews had speculations of which they 
were equally sure; but vain were all their efforts after a 
loan, though backed by promises of enormous interest. 
“No,” said Sampson, “I will neither lend nor borrow: 
neither of the two ever turned out well with me. You 
all got on very well when I had no chest: now that I 
have you can get on just as well without taking it into 
account at all. Let it stand there, locked and full as it 
is, till Iam gone; then you can divide the contents 
among you according to my will, which you will find at 
the bottom of the chest, and I promise you there will be 
enough for all: in short, my dear children and friends, 
I don’t believe that any of you can ever want money 
after getting your shares of that chestful.” 
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With that answer the Ashberrys had to be content, 
for Sampson would give no other. They talked, they 
speculated, they dreamt, they quarrelled among them- 
selves over the probable amount of the said chestful and 
their respective claims upon it; but the talk and 
speculations, dreams and quarrels, had to be kept from 
coming to Sampson’s ears: rich and miserly old men 
were known to be touchy subjects, and every one had 
his own interests at stake. So Sampson lived on in 
his little cottage and sinecure of a shop, taking care of 
his chest: it was said he examined the lock every night, 
and dusted the lid every morning, having friendly chats 
and friendly glasses with the Floods, being well looked 
after, well supplied, and well entertained by the Ash- 
berrys. But Sampson’s life had been a hard one; and, 
though a good constitution kept him hale and active 
almost to the last, the man was not destined to see old 
age. About five years after his magnificent home-coming 
he caught something like a cold one winter ; it fixed on 
his lungs, and he died of a rapid decline, watched over 
and attended by his sons and relations, and giving them 
good advice not to set their hearts on the things of the 
world, which they must leave as well as he. Such 
counsels were of no account in view of the padlocked 
chest, which kept its place by Sampson’s bed. The 
Ashberrys got through the time between death and 
funeral by sitting up to watch each other in the cottage. 
But at length their suspense was over; the old man was 
laid with becoming tokens of respect in his native 
churchyard: the family united in the business, and did 
it handsomely. They had ordered a tombstone, with all 
his virtues inscribed on it, and provided their mourning 
on a grand scale, before the chest was opened solemnly 
by the eldest son, to whom Sampson had committed the 
key as a last trust, and in presence of the gathered kin. 
When the lid was raised they saw first a piece of coarse 
canvas, then a shining heap which almost filled the 
chest. It was not composed of ancient goid and silver 
coin, however, but of coffin-plates of every variety and 
decoration, wreathed with dimmortelles surrounded by 
laurel-leaves, some plated with silver, some gilt; very 
fine, very artistic things of the kind, in short; but down 
to the bottom they went, and nothing but coffin-plates, 
no coin, no jewels, and beneath the pile a large sheet of 
foolscap neatly folded and addressed in Sampson’s own 
handwriting to his dear children and friends. The 
eldest son also read it, and they said he never cared for 
reading ms. after, though Sampson’s testament was 
not a lengthy paper. 

“ My dear friends and children,” it said, “you have 
been kind and affectionate towards me ever since I came 
home with this chest. I give you many thanks, though 
I wish your kindness had sprung from a better motive ; 
but, since it was so, I leave all I have among you; that 
is to say, the very little money left from my share of 
the salvage, which the French owners doubled to me 
because I saved the ship papers at the risk of my life, 
and also this chestful of coffin-plates, which I got out of 
the same wreck. They were fashionable ones, sent out 
from Paris to a great undertaker in New York, and I 
gathered them thinking to make a speculation; but 
afterwards I changed my mind and kept the chestful. 
A good chest it has been to me, and you will never miss 
what I got by it, though you would never have given it 
to my need. So I leave it all among you, with my 
blessing: it is the last of this world’s goods that any 
man can want, and may keep you in mind to set your 
hearts less on them.” , 

_ It never was known what the Ashberrys said or did 
in their first amazement, but there was no keeping the 
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story of the chestful from Penzance : among so many it 
had come out, though only piecemeal. The townspeople 
got the complete tale at last: there was great laughter, 
great talk, and great triumph over the prosperous 
family whom nobody liked. As their hopes had been 
high, so was their disappointment deep: they recovered 
from it, however, sufficiently to go on with their in- 
dustry, prudence, and gathering ways, and also to assure 
their neighUours that they knew it was all a ruse, and — 
had expected nothing from the old man. They found 


listeners, of course, but no believers; and it has since 
become a proverb in Penzance, when great reports come 
from abroad of one who did not do well at home, to say, 
“ He will come back rich, like the Ashberrys’ uncle.” 





EXPLOSIONS. 


At intervals more or less wide some untoward event or 
visitation is sure to oecur, reminding us of the risks we 
run in our daily life, and of contingencies of a serious 
and alarming nature to which we are subject. It may 
be a conflagration which lays waste a whole neighbour- 
hood and throws hundreds or thousands out of employ ; 
it may be an inundation that shall swamp a whole district 
and sweep away a hundred families; it may be an 
epidemic which prostrates thousands on sick-beds and 
fattens the churchyard ; or it may be an explosion which 
shall panic-strike a whole county, and excite alarm and 
apprehension through the entire kingdom. All these 
social calamities, and the perpetual risk of them, are the 
price we pay for some of the elements of our civilization, 
our comfort, and our national independence. It may be 
said, too, with truth, that these recurring risks and 
dangers are the price we elect to pay for the advantages 
we prize, because it can be proved, and indeed has been 
proved over and over again, that all such calamities are 
avoidable by the use of due and proper precautions; and 
they are not avoided, only because society in the aggre- 
gate prefers to run the risk of an uncertain peril, how- 
ever great, rather than defray the expense of providing 
against it. 

Of the various explosions which alarm us from time to 
time, those of gas, of steam, and of gunpowder are the 
most common. Those produced by gas, while they are 
the most numerous, are the least fatal; while the greatest 
loss of life occurs from the explosion of steam pent up in 
the boilers of manufacturing establishments. It is a 
wonder that the mischief resulting from coal gas ex- 
plosions is not greater than it is, seeing that almost every 
housekeeper has the means of blowing up his house 
always at hand, and that these means of mischief are 
generally left to the management of servants. The safe- 
guard in the case of gas, there is no doubt, is the vile 
odour which it diffuses, and which serves to signalize the 
danger before it is imminent. Were coal gas perfectly 
inodorous, it is a question whether it ever would be used 
for lighting in private houses; at any rate, much more 
stringent precautions would have to be taken than are 
now felt to be necessary. Of all inflammable gases, pro- 
bably that derived from coal is the most harmless and 
manageable, while it is the only one which in this country 
can be produced in any quantities at a comparatively 
cheap rate. It will not explode unless mixed with at- 
mospheric air in certain proportions—a fact which points 
to another element of safety in its domestic use. 

The destructive force of gunpowder is so well known 
and so much dreaded, that the storing of it has been made 
the subject of legal enactments, which expressly forbid the 
keeping of more than certain specified small quantities 
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in dwelling-houses. The law, however, is often contra- 
vened, as is evident from the frequent domestic explosions 
which occur in London and other large towns, at the fire- 
work makers’ establishments, just as the winter is ap- 
proaching and crackers are in request for Guy Fawkes’s 
day. ‘The force exerted by a gunpowder explosion will 
depend upon the conditions under which the powder is 
fired. If it be wet when the fire is applied, it will not 
explode at all, and if it burn, it will burn more or less 
slowly in proportion to the amount of moisture it con- 
tains. A curious illustration of this was afforded some 
years ago in the chalk cliffs near Dover. By accident a 
barrel half full of gunpowder had been left in a horizontal 
shaft of the cliff, where it had been stored during some 
blasting operations in the vicinity. Twelve months 
after a poor man, caught in a shower, took refuge in 
the shaft, and, groping about in the dark for a seat, 
plumped down upon the barrel, where he sat smoking 
his pipe until the storm should blow over. All at once 
he found himself hoisted from his seat, and sent head- 
long out of the shaft and rolling down to the beach below. 
Terribly frightened, but not much hurt, he looked up, 
and there was the shaft, now vomiting a cascade of fire, 
which ended in a bang that hurled clouds of rubbish to 
his feet. The fact was, that the powder, by lying there 
for a year exposed to the salt sea-spray and the drippings 
from the rock, had become saturated with moisture, and 
on taking fire had burned like a monstrous “devil” of 
school-boy manufacture, only exploding when the fire 
reached the drier portion: at the bottom. Had the 
powder not been wet, the poor fellow had infallibly been 
blown out to sea and killed. 

An interesting instance of the astounding force with 
which gunpowder can be made to explode is given in 
Schiller’s “ Revolt of the Netherlands,” the substance of 
which is as follows :—In 1584 the Prince of Parma was 
besieging Antwerp. To prevent the besieged from 
receiving supplies or succour he had with incredible 
labour built a bridge across the Scheldt, and thus 
reduced the city almost to extremity. An Italian 
engineer, named Giambelli, undertook to destroy this 
bridge. His plan was to blow it up. With this view 
he chose two small vessels. “In the hold of each he 
built a hollow chamber of freestone, five feet broad, three 
and a half high, and forty long. This magazine he filled 
with sixty hundredweight of the finest powder, and 
covered it with as heavy a weight of large slabs and 
mill-stones as the vessels could carry. Over these he 
further added a roof of similar stones, which ran up toa 
point and projected six feet above the ship’s side ;” and 
he loaded the deck with all kinds of destructive missiles. 
“ Several small apertures were left in the chambers for 
the matches which were to set fire to the mine. For 
greater certainty, he had also contrived a piece of mechan- 
ism which, after the lapse of a given time, would 
strike out sparks, and even if the matches failed would set 
the ship on fire.” The effect produced when the magazine 
of one of these vessels took fire, on reaching the bridge, 
is thus described: “An explosion took place just as if 
the earth had burst, or the vault of heaven given way. 
The duke and his whole army fell to the ground as dead, 
and several minutes elapsed before they recovered 
consciousness. But then, what a sight presented it- 
self! The waters of the Scheldt had been divided to its 
lowest depth, and driven with a surge which rose like a 
wall above the dam that confined it, so that all the forti- 
fications on the banks were several feet under water. 
The earth shook for three miles round. Nearly the 
whole pier on which the fire-ship had been driven, with 
a part of the bridge of boats, had been burst and shat- 





tered to atoms, with ail that was upon it—epars, cannon, 
and men—all blown into the air. Even the enormous 
blocks of stone which had covered the mine had, by the 
force of the explosion, been hurled into the neighbouring 
fields; so that many of them were afterwards dug out 
of the ground at the distance of a thousand paces from 
the bridge. Six vessels were buried ; several had gone 
to pieces. But still more terrible was the carnage which 
the murderous machine had dealt amongst the soldiers.” 
From five to eight hundred of them were killed upon the 
instant, without reckoning the number of the maimed 
and mutilated. By this single blow the bridge was 
utterly destroyed, all the shore batteries were placed 
under water, while the efficiency of the duke’s army was 
diminished by a loss, including the slain and the 
wounded, of over twelve hundred fighting men. All this 
amount of horrible destruction, be it noted, was caused 
by the firing of only three tons of gunpowder; but then 
it was gunpowder which, by the cunning of the engineer, 
had been so employed as to exert all the force of which 
it could be rendered capable. 

The great explosion near Erith, which will render the 
1st of October memorable for generations to come, seems 
to have been the most formidable catastrophe of this 
kind of which there is any record in this country. 
Occurring between six and seven in the morning, a time 
when most persons are awake, though the majority are 
not yet astir, and before the bustle of daily business had 
commenced, its effects were felt and noticed more widely 
than they probably would have been at any other hour 
of the day. All London, though at an average distance 
of some fifteen miles from the spot, was immediately 
cognizant of the calamity, though ignorant where it had 
taken place. In the eastern and northern districts the 
concussion was so violent as to occasion considerable 
alarm, and by many was attributed to the shock of an 
earthquake. Nearer the scene of the disaster the results 
were terrible to contemplate. The quantity of powder 
that exploded was, according to the nearest estimate that 
can be formed, about 125,000 pounds, or nearly sixty- 
three tons. The magazines in which it was stored were 
swept away, and their sites are only marked by jagged 
hollows blown out of the ground. Two barges, which 
were unloading in the river, were shivered to fragments, 
and disappeared with those on board. The dwellings of 
the foreman and the workmen under him, who resided 
at the stores, were literally blown to pieces, and the 
unfortunate inmates buried among the ruins. Nine or 
ten persons were killed on the spot, and a somewhat 
larger number were crushed and mutilated, several of 
whom afterwards died. At Erith, distant about two 
miles, every house seemed shaken to its foundation, and 
nearly all the windows were shattered to atoms. For 
some minutes after the explosion the earth heaved and 
trembled with the effect of it, in and about Erith and 
Belvedere, and the people were appalled and terror- 
stricken. At Woolwich the shock spread the utmost 
alarm and terror: the inhabitants at first supposed -that 
the arsenal had blown up, and they rushed in crowds to 
the gates, eager to learn the fate of their friends and 
kindred. Throughout an area of at least twenty miles 
round the concussion was felt, and excited more or less 
alarm, and the sensation it produced was probably shared 
by four or five millions of people. As time passed on it 
became evident that the explosion had made itself felt in 
certain directions much farther than was at first supposed. 
Correspondents with the London newspapers sent in de- 
tails which showed, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that 
the concussion of the air had been noticed, as indicative of 
some great catastrophe, as far off as Stradsett, Downham 
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EXPLOSIONS. 


Market, eighty miles from Hrith, and at Northwold, 
near Brandon, which lies at a yet greater distance. 
Apart from the deplorable loss of life, and the muti- 
lation of the surviving sufferers, the most serious result 
of the explosion at Erith was the blowing away of the 
embankment of the Thames, which laid a large tract of 
country open to inundation upon the rising of the tide. 
Fortunately, through the prompt and intelligent action 
of an engineer residing on the spot, and the earnest co- 
operation of the military authorities at Woolwich, the 
country was spared this additional calamity. In a brief 
time after the catastrophe two thousand men, navvies, 
sappers, miners, and artillerymen, had been gathered on 
the ground, and there they strenuously battled hour after 
hour with the rising tide for the possession of the broad 
tract of land which the waters were rising to submerge. 
That they were ultimately successful in confining the 
river to its own bounds was due to their unwearied and 
energetic labours directed by sound engineering skill. 
Many persons have given striking and graphic accounts 
of this explosin in connection with their own experience. 
We select the following from a letter of W. Boyd Daw- 
kins, Esq., of the Geological Survey of Great Britain :— 
“On Saturday morning, while reading in bed, I was 
startled by a tremendous concussion, that made the walls 
of my room crackle, and brought down portions of the 
ceiling. Under the impression that an earthquake was 
destroying my house, I sprung up and made for the 
doorway. The instant I got there a loud explosion 
shivered my window to atoms, and covered my bed with 
pieces of glass and of mortar. At the same time my 
drawing-room bay-window was dashed in, and in another 
room two windows, with frames and brickwork, were 
blown in without the glass being broken. I dressed as 


quickly as possible, under the impression that half the 


place, at least, was in ruins. On going out I witnessed 
a most extraordinary sight. The fronts of the houses 
and the shops on either side of Bexley Road had lost 
their glass, and, very generally, even window-frames. 
Doors were blown in, and strong shutters smashed. The 
confusion, the screaming, the rushing about in night- 
dresses, and the anxiety of the mothers for the safety of 
their children surpass all powers of description. The very 
dogs yelped with fear. By this time the dark column of 
smoke, that, after ascending to a considerable height, 
spread like a gigantic mushroom at the top, proved 
that the mischief was done by the explosion of gun- 
powder. « . Everything within a radius of half a 
mile—trees, houses, barns—has been utterly destroyed, 
except two haystacks, and the débris jumbled in a most 
extraordinary manner.” 

Looking to the enormous amount of powder exploded 
in this instance, there is reason for gratitude that the 
destruction and loss of life were not greater than they 
have been. Here was more than twenty times the 
quantity fired than was used in that historical machine 
which desolated the army of the Prince of Parma, yet 
the results, so far as human life is concerned, have not 
been one-fiftieth part so destructive. 

Fears have been expressed, since the Erith explosion, 
lest a like catastrophe should happen to the Government 
stores at Purfleet. Itis said, that if such an event were 
to occur, it would rival the earthquake at Lisbon in 
fatality to life, and might result in the direst peril to 
the nation. How far these fears are well grounded we 
do not pretend to determine; but, as the conditions under 
which gunpowder may be stored with safety are perfectly 
well known to the heads and managers of our Govern- 
ment magazines, it is not likely that they have been 
neglected either at Purfleet or elsewhere. 





Prurieties, 


—— 


CoLeriper’s Portrait IN THE NATIONAL Portrait GALLERY. 
—tThis portrait of 8. T. Coleridge, painted by the American 
artist Washington Allston, was considered by Wordsworth 
and other friends of the poet the most satisfactory likeness 
that ever was painted of him, An engraving was executed 
from this picture by Mr. Samuel Cousins afew years ago. The 
portrait was painted at Bristol, in 1814, for Mr. Joshua Wade, 
when Coleridge was in the forty-second year of hisage. The 
artist’s own testimony, given in a letter to Professor Henry 
Reed, of Philadelphia, is deserving of consideration. He says, 
‘*So far as I can judge of my own production, the likeness is a 
true one: but it is Coleridge in repose; and, though not un- 
stirred by the perpetual ground-swell of his ever-working in- 
tellect, and shadowing forth something of the deep philosopher, 
it is not Coleridge in his highest mood—the poetic state. When 
in that state, no face I ever saw was like to his: it seemed 
almost spirit made visible, without a shadow of the visible upon 
it. Could I have then fixed it on canvas! But it was beyond 
the reach of my art.” Washington Allston died June 9th, 1848, 
en was buried by torchlight in the cemetery of Mount Auburn, 

oston. 


Pompei 1N 1864.—A very elaborate topographical plan of 
Pompeii has been published this year by the Italian Govern- 
ment. By its assistance, and that ofa pocket compass, an ex- 
plorer may, it is said, easily find his way through the now 
lengthy streets of the town, about one-third of which has been 
already uncovered. The most recent discovery seems to have 
been made in the same house wherein the statuette of Silenus 
was lately found. A subterranean part was discovered, in 
which were a well, a bath, and a small altar with the remains 
of the fruit of the pine that had been burnt before the domestic 
Lares. Up to the time of this discovery no well had been 
found in Pompeii with water; but in this, which is about 
eighty feet deep, there is excellent drinkable water supplied by 
a limpid stream underneath, 

LAws OF NATURE GENERALLY, BUT NOT NECESSARILY REGULAR. 
—The fixity of the laws of nature is appealed to; that, say 
they, is the palpable and incontestable fact established by the 
experience of mankind, and upon which rests the conduct of 
human life. In presence of the permanent order of nature and 
the immutability of its laws, we cannot admit any partial, any 
momentary infractions ; we cannot believe in the supernatural, 
jn miracles. True, general and constant laws do govern 
nature. Are we, therefore, to affirm that those laws are neces- 
sary, and that no deviation from them is possible in nature? 
Who is there that does not discern an essential, an absolute 
difference between what is general and what is necessary ? 
The permanence of the actua: laws of nature is a fact established 
by experience, but it is not the only fact possible, the only 
fact conceivable by reason: those laws might have been other 
laws—they may change. Several of them have not always 
been what they now are ; for science itself proves that the con- 
dition of the universe has been different from what it is at 
present ; the universal and permanent order of which we form 
part, and in which we confide, has not always been what we 
now see it; it has had a beginning ; the creation of the actual 
system of nature and of its laws is a fact as certain as the 
system itself is certain, And what is creation but a super- 
natural fact, the act of a Power superior to the actual laws of 
nature, and which has power to modify them just as much as 
it has had power to establish them ?—Guizot’s “ Meditations on 
Christianity.” 

Costity Staturs.—Among the treasures of the Farnese 
Palace at Naples, now in the British Museum, is an antique 
copy of the “ Diadumenos” of Polycletus, the original of which 
was valued by Pliny at a sum equal to £20,000 of our money. 


Tne Patu or Duty.—Bishop Heber, on accepting the call 
to go to India, after having previously declined it, thus wrote 
to his friend Henry Thornton: “In making this decision I 
hope and believe that I have been guided by conscientious 
feelings. I can, at least, say that I have prayed to God most 
heartily to show me the path of duty, and to give me grace to 
follow it; and the tranquillity of mind which I now feel (very 
different from that which I experienced after having declined 
it) induces me to hope that I have his blessing and approba- 
tion.” To another friend he allowed that his decision had 
caused him a severe struggle, but that “he could never have 
known peace of mind again had he neglected the call of duty.” 





A PAGE OF CHRISTMAS POETRY. 





CAROL BY MARTIN LUTHER. 


Att praise to thee, eternal Lord, 
Clothed in a robe of flesh and blood ; 
Choosing a manger for thy throne, 
While worlds on worlds are thine alone, 


Once did the skies before thee bow: 
A virgin’s arms contain thee now ; 
Angels, who did in thee rejoice, 
Now listen for thine infant voice. 


A little child thou art our guest, 

That weary ones in thee may rest : 
Forlorn and lowly is thy birth, 

That we may rise to heaven from earth, 


Thou comest in the darksome night 

To make us children ofthe light; 

To make us, in the realms Divine, 

Like thine own angels round thee shine, 


All this for us thy love hath done; 

By this to thee our love is won ; 

For this we tune our cheerful lays, 

And shout our thanks in ceaseless praise, 


CHRISTMAS, 


Awake, glad heart! get up, and sing! 
It is the birth-day of thy King : 

Awake! awake! 

The sun doth shake 
Light from his locks, and all the way, 
Breathing perfumes, doth spice the day. 


Awake! awake! hark, how th’ wood rings; 
Winds whisper, and the busy springs 
A concert make: 
Awake! awake! 
Man is their high-priest, and should rise 
‘To offer up the sacrifice. 


I would I were some bird or star, 
Fiutt’ring in woods, or lifted far 
Above this inn 
And road of sin! 
Then either star or bird should be 
Shining or singing still to thee. 


I would I had in my best part 

fit rooms for thee! or that my heart 
Were so clean as 
Thy manger was! 

But I am all filth and obscene ; 

Yet, if thou wilt, thou canst make clean, 


Sweet Jesu! will then: let no more 
This leper haynt and soil thy door; 
Cure him, ease him, 
Oh, release him! 
And let once more, by mystic birth, 
The Lord of life be born in earth. 
Henry VAUGHAN, 


THE MIDNIGHT ANTHEM. 


Ir came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth, 
To touch their harps of gold :— 
** Peace on the earth, good-will to men, 
From heaven’s all-gracious King,.’’ 
The world in solemn stillness lay, 
To hear the angels sing. 


Still through the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled, 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world ; 

Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on heavenly wing, 

And ever o’er its babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing, 








Yet with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long ; 

Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong ; 

And man, at war with man, hears not 
The love-song which they bring : 

Oh, hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing. ~ 


And ye, beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow, 

Look, now! for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing; 

Oh, rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing. 


For, lo! the days are hastening on, 
By prophet-bards foretold, 
When, with the ever-circling years, 
Comes round the age of gold; 
When peace'shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendours fling, 
And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 
E. H. Szans, 


THE NATIVITY. 


Wraprep in His swaddling bands, 
Andin his manger laid, 
The hope and glory of all lands 
Is come to the world’s aid. 
No peaceful home upon his cradle smiled : 
Guests rudely went and came, where slept the royal Child, 


But where thou dwellest, Lord, 
No other thought should be: 
Once duly welcomed and adored, 
How should I part with thee ? 
Bethlehom must lose thee soon; but thou wilt grace 
The single heart to be thy sure abiding-place. 


Thee, on the bosom laid, 
Of a pure virgin mind, 
In quiet ever, and in shade, 
Shepherd and sage may find; 
They who had bowed untaught to nature’s sway, 
And they who follow truth along her star-paved way. 


The pastoral spirits first 
Approach thee, Babe Divine, 
For they in lowly thoughts are nursed, 
Meet for thy lowly shrine : 
Sooner than they should miss where thon dost dwell, 
Angels from heaven will stoop to guide them to thy cell. 


Still, as the day comes round 
For thee to be revealed, 
By wakeful shepherds thou art found, 
Abiding in the field. 
All through the wintry heaven and chill night air, 
In music and in light thou dawnest on their prayer. 
: Tue Curistian Ysa. 


THE CHRISTMAS OFFERING. 
WE come not with a costly store, 
O Lord, like them of old, 
The masters of the starry lore, 
From Ophir’s shore of gold : 
No weepings of the incense tree 
Are with the gifts we bring ; 
No odorous myrrh of Araby 
Blends with our offering. 


But still our love would bring its best : 
A spirit keenly tried 
By fierce affliction’s fiery test, 
And seven times purified : 
The fragrant graces of the mind, 
The virtues that delight 
To give their perfume out, will find 
nce in thy sight, 
Acceptance in thy sig W, Ones 





